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not want the British to poke their noses into their
landscapes more than it is absolutely essential. At any
rate, the dust and din of wheeled life is not a welcome
feature of modern civilisation* The West might relish
it. And the East might ape the West. But the evils
of the roaded culture cannot be denied*. The quicker
we move, the "louder" we hear, the faster we talk
(on A. I. R. at least !) the slower we breathe, the shorter
we live, the prompter we die. Locomotives have made
our lungs go faster than our legs* If this be the
Pathan philosophy of life, I like it. And follow it,
And support it* And the ink in my pen will be always
at their disposal. My pen cannot shoot; but then the
Mohmand rifles can no more wound the British lion
than iny nib. Haji of Turangzai had learnt to be wise.
And let the tribes not bury the wisdom of the dead.
Before the roads were built in the Mohmand country,
it was agreed thaj: "Government would refrain from
interference in the internal, social and political affairs
of the tribes.'* The Indian National Congress might
yearn for such an heartening treaty after the do^and^
die freedom fight of 1942 ! Certainly, the British can
be generous, if they want to be*

A school was constructed at Chora in the Bazar
Valley. This was done in response to a tribal request.
This shows that the tribesman is now gasping for
sweetness and light: Arnold's remarkable definition
of culture* They do not want any more to grope in
the dark for ever and a day in the cell of illiteracy.
Roads contacts were also in tribal hands. The roads
were to be built with British money and tribal men,
because the tribes must have the wherewithal to meet
the 'cost of war* The bribes must be paid in con-
tracts and allowances what is to be srot out r*f